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BRIEF MENTION. 

Hoffmann's famous distinction between absolute and relative 
temporal sentences in Latin (promulgated in i860) has always 
seemed to me absurd on the face of it, and, though it was the 
rage in certain quarters when I published my Latin grammar of 
1872, I simply ignored it, and have watched with some amuse- 
ment first the signs of revolt against the empty formula and then 
the determined assault on Hoffmann's position delivered in these 
latter days. Of Hoffmann's assailants, the most conspicuous is 
Professor Hale, in his treatise on the eww-constructions (1887), 
which the German translation by Neitzert (1891) brought within 
the reach of scholars whose omniscience is apt to stop on the 
confines of the English language. As soon as the German 
Latinists found out what Professor Hale was after, there was a 
great hubbub, and as the assault on Hoffmann meant an occupa- 
tion of territory, an 6te-toi que je m'y mette, there was no lack of 
controversy, in which, however, this Journal took no part. A 
three months' interval is too long a time between shots. That 
cum with the subjunctive differs from cum with the indicative as 
qui with the subjunctive differs from qui with the indicative, as 
characteristic differs from fact, has much in its favor, and though 
it is not safe to draw thorough-going parallels between relative 
and temporal sentences, the evolution of the subjunctive use in 
both classes is instructive. Cum with the indicative is more 
like ore which connotes xp° vos > cum w ' tn the subjunctive more like 
rjvUa which connotes K<up6s — the one the English time when, the 
other the obsolescent, if not obsolete, what time ; — or if a Latin 
illustration be preferred, cum with the indicative is tempus, cum 
with the subjunctive tempora, if not mores. That the distinction 
is not clear-cut, that the lines shift, that the rivalry with the Greek 
participle has something to do with the increasing use of cum with 
subj., are points that are sufficiently familiar. But a certain 
modus vivendi had been reached. And now comes Dr. Arnim 
Dittmar, who in his Studien zur lateinischen Moduslehre 
(Teubner) takes Professor Hale as the representative of the latest 
views on the use and significance of the Latin moods, and main- 
tains that the Latin language is a duck-pond, not a river ; that 
the literary development postulated by Hale is impossible ; that 
Hale's distinction between cum with the subjunctive and cum 
with the indicative is inadequate, and that the preliterary devel- 
opment sketched by the same Hale is improbable. This is a 
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formidable indictment, but Professor Hale is perfectly able to 
take care of himself and to answer volume with volume, and 
even if he prefers to keep silent, there are others who will 
consider themselves aggrieved, for in his closing words Dr. 
Dittmar tells us that he might have attacked anything, anybody 
else, any of the scientific grammars, any of the weightier mono- 
graphs, any of the more important commentaries ; but Hale is a 
shining mark, and relative and taw-sentences are exposed points 
in which the inadequacy of all pre-Dittmarian theories may be 
shown plainly and conclusively. 

But Dr. Dittmar is not satisfied with negative results, and 
after clearing the ground by the demolition of Hale and the 
rest of them, he proceeds to the constructive portion of his 
essay and expounds the true theory of the moods. The 
subjunctive, it seems, is 'polemic,' the indicative 'apodictic.' 
Certainly, nothing can be more simple, nothing more elastic. 
Only one is haunted by a certain family-likeness to our old 
friends ' subjective ' and ' objective,' and to the recently deposed 
giants ' relative ' and ' absolute.' In the eloquent opening of his 
chapter on the indicative, which has for its motto Juvenal's Hoc 
volo, sic iubeo, Dr. Dittmar says: "Im Indikativ liegt etwas 
Souveranes, Apodiktisches, zugleich etwas Ruhiges, Friedliches, 
Behagliches, Schlichtes, Gleichgiltiges. Er ist der Ausfiuss der 
aequa mens, des seelischen Friedens." How fortunate it is for so 
many American scholars that we can read these words, which fall 
on the soul like a benediction, without translating them into our 
own idiom, for then, I am afraid, we should have to render 
'Souveran,' of which Dr. Dittmar is inordinately fond, by 'abso- 
lute,' and we should have Hoffmann back again, Chaos and Old 
Night. 



The Wasps is a good centre of Aristophanic work. Up to this 
time it has not been done to death by commentators, and the 
play itself raises some of the most interesting questions as to 
Aristophanic art. Nor does its vis comica lose by closer study. 
It gains rather by the calculation of its dynamics, by the resolu- 
tion of the mirthful explosion into foot-pounds of merriment. 
The larger aspects of antique literature are not obscured by too 
much analysis. In fact, the impression of the 'altogether' is 
made up of minute impressions that pass from conscious individ- 
uality into unconscious totality, and no element can be neglected 
if a just estimate of the whole is to be made, and the student of 
Aristophanes will welcome Mr. Starkie's edition of the Wasps 
(Macmillan), in which he has tried to do justice to every side of 
Aristophanic study as well as to give a full commentary on the 
play itself; and whatever mistakes and omissions he may have 
made in his endeavor to sift the Aristophanic literature of the 
last half century, it is no little comfort to have the results of so 
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many articles, dissertations and programmes brought together in 
convenient compass. 

The introduction deals with the formal division of an Attic 
comedy, large use being made of Muff and Zielinski, and the 
importance of the ayav being fully recognized. No mention is 
made of Professor Humphreys' elaborate articles on the ay&v 
(A. J. P. VIII 179 foil, IX 344 foil.) or of Professor Allinson's 
arrangement of the parodos (A. J. P. I 402 foil.), though the 
editor has elsewhere cited the Journal freely. The chief metres 
are discussed after Rumpel and Bachmann, the MSS largely after 
Zacher. The lyric metres follow, in the main, the analyses of 
J. H. H. Schmidt. Vv. 274-83 he treats as ionics, a view for 
which much is to be said (A. J. P. I 458). The ' Aristophanic 
literature' to which the editor acknowledges his obligations is 
full, though not exhaustive, and will stir at once the envy and 
gratitude of those who are not so well equipped. The proof- 
reading is far from faultless. The editor is almost persuaded to 
be a Dorpfeldian, and yet adorns Dorpfeld's name throughout 
with an otiose t. Kock's Fragmenta is said to have 30 volumes, 
' Ritschl' appears in one place as 'Ritsch<r,' 'Petroptfli' as 'Petro- 
pfli.' Wilamowitz is H. and not U., and similar irritating lapses 
are scattered through the volume. The critical notes contain 
useful observations and the commentary is a serviceable summary 
of modern Aristophanic research, for the annotations are not 
regulated by fashionable reserve and go beyond the needs of the 
passages commented upon — indeed, often contain in brief whole 
chapters of Greek grammar, lexicography and antiquities. Of 
course, the specialist will be tempted to take exception here and 
there, but detail criticism of such matters, as well as of the consti- 
tution of the text, cannot find place in so brief a notice as this. 
As a whole, the edition is a boon to the student of Aristophanes, 
not merely as a rtsumt of a vast amount of special work, but also 
as a sympathetic guide to the appreciation of a great genius, 
whom to know aright is to know the heart of Attic life and Attic 
speech. 



With the end of 1897 the Neue Jahrbilcher filr classische 
Philologie (Teubner) closed an honorable and useful history of 
sixty-seven years and an imposing series of one hundred and 
fifty-six volumes. Originated by Jahn, inspired by Passow, and 
for the last thirty-five years ably conducted by that admirable 
scholar Alfred Fleckeisen, whose name the periodical bears 
in popular parlance, this rich repertory of knowledge and 
research has passed into a new form under new editors, and will 
be known henceforth as the Neue Jahrbilcher filr das klassische 
Altertum, Geschichte und filr Paedagogie, under the manage- 
ment of Johannes Ilberg and Richard Richter. The title 
of the new magazine is somewhat cumbrous, its appearance, 
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however, more attractive, at least more sumptuous, than that of 
its predecessor. May it have as long and as useful a life. The 
face of the veteran Fleckeisen, which adorns the last number 
of the old Neue Jahrbucher, is a study in expression which will 
long haunt those who, like Fleckeisen, have largely renounced 
production in order to tend the intellectual offspring of other 
scholars. 



In his Tubingen Antrittsrede ( Ueber den kulturgeschichtlichen 
Zusammenhang u. die Bedeutung der griechischen Renaissance 
in der Rdmerzeit), Professor Wilhelm Schmid does not fall 
into the common error of specialists and extol beyond measure 
the authors with whom he has spent so many years in preparing 
his Atticismus. It is true that the authors of the Greek Renas- 
cence, flimsy as many of them are, have a strong claim on our 
attention, if it were only for the occasional glimpses they give 
into the secrets of Attic speech ; but the main service these later 
sophists have rendered in the history of culture is the one that 
Schmid has emphasized. The cast-iron bridge of rhetoric 
spanned the chasm between Heathenism and Christianity, and it 
was fortunate, as Schmid says, for the Christian world that the 
church bears the stamp of Greek classicism, and not of Oriental 
mysticism, and this we owe to the Greek renascents and to their 
maintenance of the best standards — the three stars of Attic tragedy, 
not the tragic Pleiad of the Alexandrians, Herodotos and Thuky- 
dides, not Ephoros and Theopompos, the canon of the Attic 
orators and not the sounding brass of Hegesias. The tear we 
shed for the loss of Menander is dried by the smile of Aris- 
tophanes. 



Nearly all the more important papers mentioned in the Ver- 
handlungen der 44. Versammlung der deutschen Philologen u. 
Schulm'dnner zu Dresden, 1897 (Teubner), are to be printed or 
have been printed in extenso elsewhere, but to the busy student 
the summaries here given will be heartily welcome, for in our 
crowded day Hesiod's oaa n\4ov ifruo-v iravros has more than its 
original significance. Especially worthy of note is Brugmann's 
abstract of an article intended for the Indogermanische Forschun- 
gen in which that eminent scholar formulates the law for the 
dissimilation of e in Ionico-Attic, and takes occasion to make a 
neat thrust at those editors of Homer who go beyond Homer 
and reproduce the pre-Homeric forms of folk-poetry. "vftai," 
he says, "is to be rejected as well as 'ArpeiSqs and Bitoio and the 
like." But surely one might resign Beiow and yet have a word to 
say for 'ArpdSrjs. Proper names cannot be held to strict law, and 
Pindar's 'Arpetdas is metrically inevitable P. 11, 31, as is 'ArpetSaKri 
I. 8, 51, and Pindar's use may possibly mean something for 
Homer. 



